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Foreign Policy in the Political Campaign 


Regardless of the calculations of party leaders, foreign 
policy is now very much an issue in the national elec- 
tions. At this moment it is not clear what will be the 
effect of Senator Taft’s effort to shift the focus to in- 
ternal policies. To this matter we shall return at an early 
date. It would seem important now to find some resolu- 
tion of the controversy over foreign policy that would 
lift it above the level of purely partisan conflict. 


Mr. Lippmann’s Challenge 


It was to this purpose that Walter Lippmann, who is 
supporting the Republican ticket, addressed himself in 
his column on September 18, on “Korea in the Campaign.” 
His method was to isolate the great “errors” in our Far 
Eastern policy preceding and during the Korean War— 
errors that all should agree had been committed, and then 
to show that responsibility for them lies on both Demo- 
cratic and Republican shoulders. 

The “fundamental mistake” was our leaving South 
Korea unprotected, which virtually “invited aggression.” 
This decision was the “combined error of the Pentagon 
and the State Department.” But the “most costly,” if not 
“irreparable,” blunder was that made following “Mac- 
Arthur’s brilliant victory in the Inchon landing.” With 
the U.N. again in control as far as the 38th Parallel, the 
original objective had been attained and an armistice, Mr. 
Lippmann maintains, should have been made then. Be- 
cause this was not done but, on the contrary, a new 
offensive into North Korea was undertaken we incurred 
“a military disaster from which we barely extricated our 
troops.” 

Who made this “fatal mistake”? Mr. Lippmann says 
it was “made by President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
on the advice of Gen. MacArthur, and under the pressure 
of his political supporters as the Congressional election 
campaign of 1950 was being waged.”” Mr. Lippmann even 
uses the words “unnecessary war,” which sharp critics of 
the Administration have used, to characterize the ‘“‘savage, 
indecisive” struggle. But unlike others he insists that the 
blame must be shared. Why the refusal, in both political 
parties, to face the facts? “In respect to the Korean 
war,” says Mr. Lippmann, “both parties live in a glass 
house and cannot throw stones, Almost everyone, I guess 
everyone, has a glass jaw and no one can atford to come 
out slugging.” 

It would seem that in this wholly secular analysis the 
noted columnist has occupied territory where the churches 
like to consider themselves at home. Even assuming a 
quite different strategic and historical appraisal of events, 


one can scarcely fail to see the ethical significance of 
this appeal for a sharing of blame and a subordination, 
on both sides, of partisan ends to the need of the nation 
and the world for peace with justice. 


“Liberation” and “Containment” 


The sharpness of the controversy set off by Republican 
criticisms of the Administration’s policy of “containment” 
of the Soviet power seems quite out of proportion to the 
critical remarks themselves. Yet it illustrates the incen- 
diary character and explosive power of words. In this 
case the crucial words are “liberate” and “liberation.” 
In his American Legion address General Eisenhower said : 

“We must tell the Kremlin that never shall we desist 
in our aid to every man and woman of those shackled 
lands who seeks refuge with us, any man who keeps burn- 
ing among his own people the flame of freedom or who 
is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows.” 

Subsequent statements by the general indicate that he 
had no intention to suggest the kind of military action 
which is known as a “war of liberation.” Nevertheless 
the repercussions, both in this country and in Europe, 
have been disturbing. How complicated the matter has 
become is indicated by an editorial in the Washington Post, 
(Sept. 13) which is supporting Eisenhower. The editorial 
reads, in part: 

“In his Philadelphia speech last week, the general 
shrank from the idea of a war of liberation to free the 
satellites in eastern Europe; he said he would do every- 
thing possible to help the enslaved peoples, but only by 
peaceful means. Yet Senator Nixon does not seem to 
have heard or read the Eisenhower speech. In Boston 
this week, before an Italian-American voters’ league, the 
Senator said that Ike had promised to ‘liberate’ Iron 
Curtain nations. In fact, he promised no such thing. He 
was more honorable than to make such an unattainable 
promise for the sake of winning the votes of minority 
groups here.” 

Since then, General Eisenhower has taken special pains 
to disavow any intention to undertake a military crusade 
to free Soviet-dominated territory. 

“Containment,” the other key word in this debate, has 
a history of about five years in relation to American 
foreign policy—that is to say, dating from the publication 
in July, 1947, of a celebrated article by “X" (actually, 
George F. Kennan, now American Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union). It appeared in Foreign Affairs (New 
York) under the title, “The Sources of ‘Soviet Conduct,” 
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and was later incorporated in a book.! The author pro- 
posed as an American policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union 
“the adroit and vigilant application of counter-force at a 
series of constantly shifting geographical and political 
points, corresponding to the shifts and manoeuvres of 
Soviet policy, but which cannot be charmed or talked out 
of existence.” The United States, he believed, could enter 
“with reasonable confidence upon a policy of firm con- 
tainment, designed to confront the Russians with unalter- 
able counter-force at every point where they show signs 
of encroaching upon the interests of a peaceful and stable 
world.” 

This thesis was vigorously criticized by Walter Lipp- 
mann in a series of articles in his column in the New 
York Herald Tribune? He held that it was bound to be 
ineffectual since it put the initiative entirely in Russian 
hands, and involved commitments away beyond even our 
great resources. 


Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Dulles 


By a curious turn of events Mr. Lippmann’s attack on 
the containment doctrine is now paralleled, for a quite 
different reason, by John Foster Dulles, who is advising 
General Eisenhower. Said Mr. Dulles in his address at 
Buffalo on August 27: 

“We must abandon the ‘containment’ policy, which 
makes no sense now that Soviet Communism has overrun 
600 million people and 18 nations outside of Russia. Today 
that policy merely means that we would sacrifice hun- 
dreds of millions of freedom-loving people by letting 
Communism contain them in the hope that, by sacrificing 
them, we might gain safety for ourselves. It is shockingly 
immoral for us to attempt that kind of a ‘deal’ at the 
expense of historically friendly and freedom-loving people 
such as the Poles, to cite but one of many possible 
examples.” 

In his Grand Rapids speech on August 29, as reported 
in the New York Times, Mr. Dulles said: 

“We shall continue to lose, as we have been losing, if 
we give Communism the choice of time, place and method, 
and do not react until after they have acted.” And further : 

“We must abandon the negative, futile and immoral 
policy of ‘containment’ and adopt a positive program 
which actively seeks the peaceful liberation of the captive 
nations from the yoke of Moscow. It lies within our 
power, by psychological offensives conducted through 
countless people who still love their country and their God, 
to set up such strains and stresses within the Russian 
Communist empire that it will crack from within.” 

Now let us note Mr. Lippmann’s position. In his col- 
umn on September 9 he wrote: 

“The policy of containment which was proclaimed as 
the Truman Doctrine in March, 1947, was designed to 
prevent the expansion of what was then the Soviet orbit. 
But, in the two years immediately following, the Chinese 
Communist revolution carried the whole of mainland 
China into the Soviet orbit. This failure to contain the 
expansion of the Soviet orbit has created a situation where 
the Communist power is in numbers, area, strategic posi- 
tion already too big for the security of the Western 
nations.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Lippmann says: “In the totali- 
tarian movement which has been going on for twenty 
years, which at one time or another has involved practical- 
ly all of Continental Europe and the whole of Eastern 


1 American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. By George F. Kennan. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. $2.75. 
* See INForMATION SeERvicE, October 11, 1947. 


Asia, there has not been, I think, a single example of a 
totalitarian state overthrown by a popular rebellion. It 
is the very essence of a totalitarian state that it has an 
overwhelming monopoly of physical force and no inhibi- 
tions on the use of it. The chances of its being over- 
thrown by a popular uprising are so small that it is not 
being serious to describe the incitement of rebellion as a 
new American foreign policy. . .. But the rebellion of a 
totalitarian government has happened once. It could hap- 
pen elsewhere. It ought to be the main preoccupation of 
the policy of the Atlantic community to create the condi- 
tions which make Tito-ism practical and an advantage 
among the satellites and in China.” 

Here is a striking confrontation of ideas. Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Lippman agree in condemning “containment,” 
but they are far from agreeing as to what our foreign 
policy should be. 

And Mr. Kennan— 


Both Lippmann and Dulles get partial support from 
Ambassador Kennan, whose position the former has so 
sharply criticized in the past. Thus Mr. Kennan, in the 
book referred to above (p. 152) says, in line with the 
Lippmann argument : 

“Those who talk of overthrowing the Soviet system by 
propaganda point, by way of justification of their thesis, 
to the intensive workings of the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine and to the various facets of subversive activity con- 
ducted, inspired or encouraged by the Kremlin through- 
out the world. They forget that the outstanding fact 
about such activities, on the record of the thirty-three 
years over which they have been assiduously conducted, 
has been their general failure. In the end, military in- 
timidation or invasion has been generally necessary for 
the actual spread of the Soviet system.” 

Also—and this time in line with the present emphasis 
of both Mr. Dulles and General Eisenhower—Mr, Ken- 
nan (p. 150) declares his faith that “if the necessary 
alternatives are kept before the Russian people, in the 
form of the existence elsewhere on this planet of a civiliza- 
tion which is decent, hopeful and purposeful, the day 
must come—soon or late, and whether by gradual process 
or otherwise—when that terrible system of power which 
has set a great people’s progress back for decades and has 
lain like a shadow over the aspirations of all civilization 
will be distinguishable no longer as a living reality, but 
only as something surviving partly in recorded history 
and partly in the sediment of constructive, organic change 
which every human upheaval, however unhappy its other 
manifestations, manages to deposit on the shelf of time.” 


Surely, attention to such ideas as those here discussed 


would lift the foreign policy debate far above its present 
level. 


The “Red Dean” 


The extraordinary utterances of the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson, have given rise to much 
shocked surprise in England as well as in America. If he 
has not earned the sobriquet of “Red Dean” he has at 
least made it abundantly evident why it came to be applied 
to him. Indignation against him rose to new heights when 
he joined the Communist chorus charging the United 
States with using germ warfare. Why, it is loudly asked, 
does not the Church or Parliament do something about 
this troublesome personage. The Catholic weekly America 
commented (August 30) : 

“Dr. Fisher, who claims that he is the ninety-seventh 
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Archbishop of Canterbury in a line that stretches back 
to St. Augustine, apostle of England, is doubtless trying 
to make the best of a nasty situation. But one naturally 
wonders what St. Augustine or St. Thomas a Becket, or 
any other of Canterbury’s great archbishops who were 
jn communion with the See of Peter, would have thought 
of a reputed successor unable to discipline one of his own 
clergymen openly allied with the fiercest enemies of Chris- 
tianity. They themselves would have found strange in- 
congruity in a religious body that claimed to be founded 
by Christ, yet could not exert even elementary authority 
in His name.” 

The explanation was given in the House of Lords on 
July 15 by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself. Dr. 
Fisher’s address was reported in the Church Times. He 
started on a personal note: “Many people on the Con- 
tinent, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, unaccustomed 
to the liberty which we enjoy, in church and state, are 
convinced that no Dean of Canterbury could possibly 
speak in public except as the mouthpiece of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Accordingly, in all innocence, they 
attribute to me all the opinions expressed by the Dean. 
Indeed, there are many people on the Continent who be- 
lieve, oddly enough, that the Archbishop and the Dean 
are one and the same person. . . . Everyone here, and in 
the Dominions and in the United States, realizes that the 
Dean speaks for nobody but himself, and that his words 
carry no weight, except such weight as he is able to give 
them.” 

Continuing, Dr. Fisher said that as a citizen and as a 
churchman the Dean was entitled to his political and 
sociological views, however mistaken. He declared not 
only that the Dean had proved himself unsound in judg- 
ment but that he had falsified the facts with respect to the 
Archbishop’s relation to his exploits. Yet Dr. Fisher in- 
sisted that the Dean had done nothing actionable. 


“The Dean,” he said, “is no atheist. He is not an official 
member of the Communist Party, and has never signed 
‘on the dotted line.’ He denies no Christian doctrine. He 
sincerely believes that Christian principles of peace - mak- 
ing and social justice are better applied in Communist 
countries than they are here. That is not in itself heresy. 
It is drawing a conclusion, from which I completely dis- 
sociate myself, from the same Christian doctrine that I 
hold. It may be wildly wrong, but we all have a right 
to be wrong—and it is most useful to a great number of 
us. But by thus throwing himself into what is a partisan- 
ship, and what must be regarded as a blind partisanship— 
as he once confessed to me, in a moment of candour, he 
is not very good at seeing both sides of a question—he 
is inevitably regarded by many people as sharing the 
atheism on which Communism is based, and as condoning 
the grave consequences of an atheistic conception of man 
and of truth. By that inevitable influence, he blurs the 
Christian witness against atheism and shocks those who 
know the sufferings and persecutions which Christians 
have had to bear at the hands of Communists.” 

All this, the Archbishop said, added to a “melancholy 
spectacle.” The Dean, while “not yet a danger to the pub- 
lic safety” may be a “public nuisance,” and is surely “a 
thorn in the flesh of all of us.’ Nevertheless, “the Church 
of England and this country have stood up to a great 
many other victims of unreason and self-delusion and 
blind partisanship, and have come through it successfully. 
I think we can put up with the Dean. If the Press could 
only lose interest in him, everyone else would soon do 
likewise. ... May I say that on the Continent and in the 
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Far East, where the Dean does his worst damage, he 
would be no less mischievous and, I would say, more 
mischievous, as the extruded Dean, than as the Dean in 
office? At least, we can say that he is a signal example 
of the fact that we have a conception of freedom utterly 
different from those countries which he adopts as his own.” 
During a recent television program Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
was asked by a representative of the press why the Dean 
has not been surpressed. “Because,” Sir Gladwyn an- 
swered laconically, “England is still a free country.” 


The State of the Cooperative Movement 


C. Maurice Wieting of the Ohio Farm Bureau has writ- 
ten a book, The Progress of Cooperatives, with “Aids 
for Teachers” (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952, 
$3.00). The purpose of the book is “to help improve the 
teaching about cooperatives in schools.” Thus he gives 
thorough teachers’ guides containing information ‘‘about 
all types of cooperatives with suggested units and mate- 
rials.” Mr. Wieting, who has had professional training in 
education, had earlier written a book, How To Teach 
Consumers’ Cooperation (Harper and Brothers, 1942). 

Mr. Wieting first presents data on the extent and sig- 
nificance of cooperatives, mainly in the U.S.A. He quotes 
the members of a workshop on education carried on by 
cooperatives held at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1950, as saying in part: “Cooperatives have be- 
come a significant part of American life. A knowledge 
of cooperatives is essential to each citizen in discharging 
his responsibility as a citizen. . . .” 

Mr. Wieting discusses curricula on cooperatives used 
in the public schools of Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Maine, California, Ohio, and other states. A long 
list of films and film strips available from various sources 
is included. Several cooperatives among school pupils are 
described. 

The Indiana Story 

The story of Indiana’s cooperatives is told by I. Harvey 
Hull in a book, Built of Men (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1952, $3.00). Mr. Hull, a farmer, was for 
many years manager of the Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative Association. In 1950, there were about 166,000 
farms in Indiana. Cooperatives among farmers in the 
state had about 750,000 members, indicating that many 
farmers were members of a number of organizations. 

Mr. Hull writes as a man well aware of “the larger 
community,” and the relation of cooperatives thereto. 
He says that the leaders of cooperatives in rural Indi- 
ana, like many of the Rochdale pioneers and early 
organizers in Denmark, were conscious of the ethical and 
religious aspects of their endeavor. They were men and 
women from the rural churches of Indiana who felt that 
what they were building “should conform closely to the 
teachings of brotherhood as advocated in the abstract by 
the Christian church.” While church people were in the 
midst of the movement, “the church as an institution 
sometimes had a retarding influence.” Ministers showed 
indifference. But a great change has come lately, thinks 
Mr. Hull. Ministers display more interest, and people 
from many denominations work side by side in the move- 
ment. The “greatest need” of cooperatives is cooperative 
people, Mr. Hull says in his last paragraph. “Churches 
help build that kind of men.” 


Rural Electrification 


Marquis Childs, who wrote Sweden: The Middle Way, 
has told about the growth of rural electrification coopera- 
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tives in the U.S.A. in a book, The Farmer Takes A Hand 
(Garden City, New York, Doubleday and Company, 
1952, $3.50). Senator Aiken of Vermont, long conversant 
with farm cooperatives, writes the introduction. There is 
no doubt that cooperatives have been an important factor 
in the process whereby almost 90 per cent of American 
farms now have electric power. They have organized an 
association which is already an important factor in the 
politics of power in America. The author quotes Rev. 
Francis B. Sayre of the Episcopal Cathedral in Washing- 
ton, addressing a meeting of a Southern cooperative, as 
noting the democratic basis of cooperatives. Mr. Sayre 
felt that the significance of the movement was far broader 
than the material gains of light and power. These coopera- 
tives had helped to free men and women from enervating 
toil, and had enabled people to grasp new opportunities. 


Voorhis’ Interpretation 


The latest statistics on cooperatives in the U.S.A. have 
been gathered up and interpreted by Jerry Voorhis in a 
new pamphlet, The Cooperatives Look Ahead (New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, 1952, 25 cents.) Mr. Voorhis, 
former Congressman, is now executive secretary of the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. He thinks cooperation 
is now deeply rooted in the social and economic life of 
rural America, and that we already have a “diversity of 
cooperative enterprises.” There are about 5,000,000 fami- 
lies with membership in credit unions, mainly in cities. 
Cooperatives handle 25 per cent of farm supplies and 
market 25 per cent of farm products. There are some 180 
cooperative health associations in operation, offering con- 
sumer-owned services providing some of the most com- 
prehensive medical care now available. There are prob- 
ably only 1,000 consumer cooperative stores handling the 
groceries and household supplies of the type widely found 
in Sweden and England, and these are finding the going 
tough. All in all, although some 10,000,000 American 
families hold memberships in one or more cooperatives, 
these associations do possibly 2 to 3 per cent of the na- 
tion’s business. 


Mr. Voorhis says the cooperatives need trained per- 
sonnel. He is a man of faith who finds much significance 
in these instruments of economic democracy. He says that 
the full influence of the movement will be felt only when 
a considerable portion of those who are already coopera- 
tive members realize the potentialities of the associations 
with which they are related—which might also be said 
of church members. 


Canadian Statistics 


In Canada, the latest figures on cooperatives and credit 
unions are for 1950, and are compiled by the Department 
of Agriculture, Ottawa. (There are separate mimeo- 
graphed reports for cooperatives and credit unions.) In 
1950, there were 2,883 credit unions, compared with 2,175 
in 1945. There were 1,031,603 members in 1950, com- 
pared with 590,794 in 1945. There were 2,951 coopera- 
tives (other than credit unions) with 1,337,889 members 
in 1950. The largest number of cooperatives is found in 
Quebec, but the largest memberships are found in Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and Manitoba. In 1945 there were 
1,824 cooperatives, and in 1935, 697. 


U.S.D.A. Policy Regarding Cooperatives 


Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, issued 
a statement a few months ago defining the policy of the 


Department of Agriculture with respect to cooperatives, 
The Secretary stated that the Department’s responsibilities 
involve it in relationships with all the “major economic 
factors affecting American agriculture.” He added: “One 
of the strongest relationships exists between the Depart- 
ment and the nation’s system of farmer cooperatives.” The 
nature of this relationship has been determined in large 
part by legislation. 

Cooperatives, thinks the Secretary, “represent modern- 
ization of the tradition of neighbors working together to 
help themselves and each other in democratic fashion,” 
He regards them as especially helpful to the family-type 
farmer. He summed the matter up as follows: 

“The Department hereby affirms and accepts the policy 
which has prevailed through many years with respect to 
the Department’s relationship with farmer cooperatives. 
Specifically, it is our desire that we continue to carry out 
this policy to the end that, within the limits set by federal 
legislation and by Congressional appropriations, the De- 
partment shall: 

“1. Encourage the sound development and effective 
utilization of cooperatives by farm people in the produc- 
tion and marketing of their products, and to obtain goods 
and services not available or not as efficiently provided 
otherwise. 

“2. Provide research, educational and advisory services 
to rural people regarding the possibilities and limitations 
of cooperative enterprise, and in so doing work with state 
and local agencies and groups concerned with the de- 
velopment of cooperatives. 

“3. Give due consideration to cooperatives in the per- 
formance of the Department’s functions, recognizing the 
ways in which such cooperatives differ basically from 
other enterprises subject to such functions. 

“4. Give full support through each agency of the De- 
partment to whatever specific research, educational, ad- 
visory, credit or regulatory functions such agency is au- 
thorized to carry out with regard to cooperatives. 

“5. Coordinate the activities of USDA agencies con- 
cerned with cooperatives to the end that the Department's 
responsibilities regarding cooperatives may be met most 
efficiently. 

“6. Direct the Department’s efforts, and the efforts 
of its agencies and employes concerned with cooperatives, 
toward strengthening cooperatives as self-help organiza- 
tions—member-owned and controlled—whose effective 
functioning is in the public interest.” 


Germany’s President 


The professor who is president of the German Federal 
Republic, Dr. Theodor Heuss, “has gained wide respect,” 
writes Felix E. Hirsch, professor of history at Bard Col- 
lege, formerly an editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, in an 
article in The New Leader, New York, September 8, 1952. 

Dr. Heuss is a friend of Albert Schweitzer, and a man 
who symbolizes “all that had been noble and upright in 
the traditions of pre-Hitler Germany.” He is a great 
interpreter of German civilization and “has made his mark 
as an editor, educator and statesman.” He is a “politically 
skilled intellectual.” He comes from a liberal Protestant 
background in Wiirttemberg, with a grandfather who took 
part in the Revolution of 1848. Dr. Heuss has the same 
“internationalist traditions” as Chancellor Adenauer who 
represents the ‘‘world-minded Catholicism of the Rhine- 
land.” 
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